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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Continued from pa e 35 ) 

Let us now glance back to the time when 
the Duke of York, in consideration of the 
sum of “ Ten shillings lawful English money 
to him in hand paid,” sold to Lord John 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret “ all that 
tract of land adjacent to New England, and 
lying and being to the westward of Long Is- 
land ..... which tract of land is hereafter 
to be called by the name of Nova Cesaria or 
New Jersey.” 

“When the province of New Jersey came 
into the possession of Lords Berkeley and 
Cartaret, they consulted the peace and happi- 
ness of the settlers by the establishment of 
the best regulations for intercourse with the 
natives.” They say to their Governor and 
Councillors, should they “ happen to find any 
natives in our said province and tract of land 
aforesaid, that then you treat them with all 
humanity and kindness, and not in any wise 

ieve or oppress them; but endeavor by a 
Christian carriage, to manifest piety, justice 
and charity, and in your conversation with 
them ; the manifestation thereof will prove 
beneficial to the planters, and likewise advan- 
tageous to the propagation of the gospel.” 
“And in order that they might be protected 

‘from the arts of designing men, their lands 
were not allowed to be purchased, excepting 
through the governor and council, in the 
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name of the lords proprietor. It was to be 
presumed, however, that intercourse with such 
varied characters as ever constitute the first 
population of a new country would present 
many causes for outbreaks and disputes. The 
assembly therefore took measures to guard 
against such difficulties by prohibiting all 
trade with them; and in 1675, when some a 
prehensions were entertained, the sale to them 
of ammunition was prevented, as well as the 
repairing of their fire arms; and the contin- 
uance of peace was in subsequent years still 
further secured by prohibiting the sale, gift 
or loan to them of any intoxicating drink.” 
These wholesonie restrictions, modified as 
occasion required, continued in force under 
the government of the twenty-four proprietors, 
and that of the Crown, which succeeded.” 
The conflicting interests of these twenty-four 
proprietors necessarily occasioned much con- 
fusion, which finally resulted in a formal sur- 
render of the government to the Crown. On 
the 17th of April, 1702, Queen Anne accepted. 
the right of government, and, as a primary 
step towards the restoration of tranquility, she. 
united East and West Jersey into one Prov- 
ince, with Lord Cornbury as governor. That 
we may measure the advance made since that 
day in civilization, it is interesting to recall 
the fact, that in her instructions to the newly- 
appointed Governar, the Queen granted lib- 
erty of conscience to all but Papists, forbade the 
use of the printing press in the province, and 
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encouraged the slave trade by recommending 
the Royal African Company “to supply New 
Jersey with a constant and sufficient supply 
of merchantable negroes,” and authorizing 
prompt payment to be made for them by the 
Governor, “according to agreement.” <A 
liberal policy was pursued towards the In- 
dians, and we hear of no serious outbreak un- 
til 1755. The judicious recommendations of 
Berkeley and Cartaret, and the subsequent 
treatment of the Quakers, corresponding there- 
with, was well calculated to inspire the In- 
dians with confidence, and throughout the 
history of New Jersey we trace their uniform 
kindness to the peacefnl followers of Penn. 
Among the numerous instances recorded in 
attestation of this we give the following. 

Thomas Scattergood, very early in the his- 
tory of the province of New Jersey, emigrated 
with his wife from England and settled in the 
vicinity of Columbus. He purchased 160 
acres of land on Craft’s Creek, for five shil- 
lings sterling, and dug a cave upon its bank, 
where he lived, and raised a family of nine 
children. The Indians treated him with much 
kindness, which in some measure he repaid 
by permitting them to live upon his‘land and 
cut his timber for fuel. In his will, he rec- 
ommends his children to protect and care for 
the natives as he had done. 

Richard Wood, the founder of Woodbury, 
had good cause to remember with gratitude 
the Indians in that locality. He and his 
family embarked from England about the 
year 1684. “ Leaving his family in Philadel- 
phia, he ascended the creek in a canoe, and 
with the aid of the Indians erected a rude 
dwelling. The whole process of building and 
removing his family was accomplished in the 
short space of one week. A brother shortly 
after arrived and settled higher up the stream, 
naming the locality Woodbury. 

“Tt seems the little colony soon became 
short of provisions, and none being nearer 
than Burlington, the male colonists started 
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miles) she returned loaded with venison and 
corn bread. These she placed on a large piece 
of bark, and walking a good way to tideward, 
set it afloat and gave it a push across. It 
came to where the white women were, and its 
contents saved their lives; for their husbands 
returned not until such a length of time that, 
but for her, starvation would have been in- 
evitable.” 

Thomas Sharp, an Irish Friend, and the 
first Surveyor in Gloucester County, has left 
an interesting account of the departure of 
himself and Friends from Dublin, in 1681, 
and of their arrival and settlement in Newton 
Township, Gloucester Co. His narration con- 
cludes as follows : 

“ Zeal and fervency of spirit was what, in 
some degree, at that time abounded among 
Friends, in commemoration of our prosperous 
success and eminent preservation, both in our 
coming over the great deep, as also that 
whereas we were but few at that time, and 
the Indians many, whereby itt put a dread 
upon our Spirits, considering they were a 
Salvage people, but ye Lord, that hath the 
hearts of all in his hands, turned them, so as 
to be serviceable to us, and very loving and 
kinde ; which cannot be otherwise accounted 
but to be the Lord’s doings in our favor, which 
we had cause to praise his name for. And 
that the rising generation may consider that 
the settlement of this country was directed by 
an impulse upon the spirits of God’s people, 
not so much for their ease and tranquility, 
but rather for the posterity yt should be after, 
and that the wilderness, being planted witha 
good seed, might grow and increase, to the 
satisfaction of the good husbandman. But 
instead thereof, if for wheat it should bring 
forth tares, the end of the good husbandman 
will be frustrate, and they themselves will 
suffer loss.” 

Mary, the wife of Daniel Smith of Burling- 
ton, tells us of the arrival of the “ Shield” at 
this ancient city in 1678—“ this being the 


off in canoes for that place to obtain some. | first ship that ever was known to come 80 


A storm prevented their return as soon as ex- 
pected,—the provisions left for the women 
were exhausted,—and the poor creatures, over- 
whelmed with grief, looked for nothing but 
starvation in a strange land, with none of 
their kindred near to soothe their dying mo- 
ments. Thus were they grouped together at 
the bend of the creek, near where the grave- 
yard now is, watching, with tearful eyes, the 
flowing tide, and listening in vain for the 
sound of the returning paddles, when an In- 
dian woman appeared on the opposite bank, 
saw they were in trouble, and stopped. By 
their signs she understood their wants, and 
then disappeared in the shade of the forest. 
In an hour or two (for she had gone several 


high up the Delaware.” She says the pas-' 
sengers, after landing, “made some such 
dwellings as they could for the present time; 
some in caves, and others in palisade houses 
secured. 

“With that the Indians, who were very nu- 
merous, but very civil for the most part, 
brought corn and venison, and sold it to the 
English for such things as they needed ; so 
that the said English had some new supply 
to help their old stock, which may well be at- 
tributed to the good hand of Providence, so 
to preserve and provide in such a wilderness, 
I may not omit to mention some English, 
that came the year before, which landed lower 
down the river, and were gotten to Burling- 
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ton, who came in some small vessels up to 
Burlington before us—and was so consented 
to by the Indians. The first comers, with 
the others that came near that time, made an 
agreement with the Indians for their land, 
being after this manner. From the river to 
such and such creek, and was to be paid for 
after this manner—say, so many match coats, 
guns, hatchets, hoes, kettles; two full boxes, 
with other materials, all in number as agreed 
upon of both Indians and English. When 
these goods were gotten from England, and 
the Indians paid, then the above-mentioned 
people surrendered some part of the land, to 
settle themselves near the river—for they did 
not dare to go far from it at first.” In con- 
clusion, she says, “It may be observed how 
God’s providence made room for us in a won- 
derful manner in taking away the Indians. 
There came a distemper among them”—(the 
small-pox)—“so mortal that they could not 
bury all their dead. Others went away, 
leaving their town. It was said that an old 
Indian King spoke prophetically before his 
death, and said ‘ the English should increase 
and the Indians decrease.’ ” 

An effort was made by some person or 

ersons to convince the Indians that the 

nglish sold them the small-pox in their 
match coats. In answer, one of the old chiefs 
remarked: “In my grandfather’s time the 
small-pox came; in my father’s time the 
small-pox came; and now in my time the 
small-pox has come.” Then, raising his 
hands and eyes towards the heavens, he said, 
“Tt came from thence.” This settled the 
matter. Mahlon Stacy, a resident of Bur- 
lington and a Friend, in writing to his broth- 
er in 1680, tells him that the Indians brought 
to the houses of the settlers as many “ as 
seven or eight fat bucks of a day, and some- 
times put by as many, having no occasion for 
them,” and another account of the country 
asserts that the Indians “ are so far from being 
formidable or injurious to the planters and 
inhabitants, that they are really serviceable 
and advantageous to the English, not only in 
hunting and taking the deer and other wild 
creatures, and catching of fish and fowl fit 
for food in their seasons, but in the killing 
and destroying of bears, wolves, foxes and 
other vermin and peltry, whose skins and furs 
they bring the English, and sell at less price 
than the value of time an Englishmen would 
spend to take them.” 

The above extracts must serve our purpose 
to illustrate the temper of the Indians toward 
the colonists of New Jersey ; which is analogous 
to that exhibited in their intercourse with the 
settlers of Pennsylvania. The recognition of 
his manhood, the fact that he was respected 
and beloved as a child of the one Universal 
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Parent, and (as such) an heir to the promised 
inheritance, awakened a generous response in 
the heart of the red man. But his humane 
instincts were perhaps no more conspicuous 
than were those of a vindictive character. 
He was alike a fast friend and an implacable 
enemy. The extremes of magnanimity and 
savage brutality were personified in him— 
the one attesting that he was created in the 
“Tmage of God,” the other evidencing his 
lack of civilizing and refining associations. 
And if this be true of the Indian groping in 
the darkness of barbarity, what shall we say 
of the white man walking in the light of 
Christianity? Humiliating to our pride it 
should be to recall the words of a “ Savage 
orator,’ who, in addressing his nation (the 
Delawares) upon the wrongs heaped upon 
them by the whites, used the following 
language:—“I admit there are good white 
men, but they bear no proportion to the 
bad. The bad must be the strongest, for 
they rule. They do what they please. They 
enslave those who are not of their own color, 
although such are created by the same Great 
Spirit who created thom. They would enslave 
us if they could, but as they cannot do it, 
they kill us. There is no faith to be placed 
in their words. They are not like the In- 
dians, who are only enemies while at war, 
and are always friends in peace. They will 
say to an Indian, My Friend—My brother! 
They will take him by the hand, and at the 
same moment destroy him.” Then turning 
to a little band of Christian Indians present, 
he continued—“ And so you will also be 
treated by them before long. Remember! 
This day I warn you to beware of such friends 
as these.” A year had not elapsed after the 
delivery of this speech, before ninety-six of 
these same “ Christian Indians” were mur- 
dered in cold blood by some white men, “at 
the place where these very words were spoken.” 
More than half of this number were women 
and children. [This horrible massacre oc- 
curred in 1782, and the settlement attacked 
was on the Sandusky River. The desperadoes 
who committed the deed were commanded 
by one Captain Williamson, and the Indians 
slain were known to have been friendly to the 
whites. ] 

The warlike attitude assumed by the In- 
dians of New Jersey in 1755, was mainly ow- 
ing to the occupation of unpurchased land 
by the whites. The Legislature showed its 
wisdom, by at once appointing “ Commission- 
ers to enquire into the causes of dissatisfac- 
tion.” These Commissioners met at Crosswicke, 
in January, 1756, and reported the result of 
their deliberations to the Legislature, where- 
upon that body adopted measures to quell 
the disturbances, An appropriation of £1600 
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was made “for the purchase of Indian claims,” 
and 3044 acres of land in Evesham Township, 
Burlington Co., was allotted to those Indians, 
who preferred such a settlement, “ and as the 
selling and leasing of any portion of the tract 
was prohibited, as also the settlement upon 
it of any persons other than Indians, the 
o— harmony appears to have prevailed 

etween its inhabitants and their white neigh- 
bors. This settlement was called Brotherton. 
In 1758, a conference was held at Easton, at 
the request of the Indians. The meeting was 
large, interesting and important in its results, 
the Minisink Indians agreeing to relinquish 
their claims to all lands within the limits of 
New Jersey for the sum of £1000. “The 
Delawares and other tribes” also surrendered 
their interest in said lands. 

“In 1769, Gov. Franklin attended a con- 
vention held with the Six Nations by several 
colonial governors, and informed the Assem- 
bly on his return that they had publicly ac- 
knowledged repeated instances of the justice 
of the New Jersey authorities in bringing the 
murderers of Indians to condign punishment ; 
declared that they had no claim or demand 
whatever on the province; and in the most 
solemn manner conferred on its government 
the distinguished title of the Great Arbiter, 
or doer of justice—a name which the governor 
truly remarked reflected high honor upon the 
province. In 1802, the small remnant of 


these original possessors of the soil remaining 


in Burlington County, obtained permission to 
sell their lands, and remove to a settlement 
on Oneida Lake, N. Y., where they continued 
until 1824, when, with other Indians, they 
purchased from the Menominees a tract bor- 
dering on Lake Michigan, and removed 
thither. In 1832, the New Jersey tribe, re- 
duced to less than forty souls, applied to the 
Legislature of the State for remuneration on 
account of their rights of hunting and fishing 
on unenclosed lands, which they had reserved 
in their various agreements and conventions 
with the whites. Although no legal claim 
could be substantiated, yet the Legislature, in 
kindness, and through compassion for the 
wanderers, directed the treasurer to pay their 
agent two thousand dollars upon filing in the 
office of the Secretary a full relinquishment 
of all the rights of histribe. Thus was extin- 
guished every legal and equitable claim of the 
Indians to the soil of New Jersey, a fact that 
must gratify every citizen ot the State.” It 
has been asserted of New Jersey, by Samuel 
L. Southard, that every foot of her soil had 
been obtained from the Indians by fair and 
voluntary purchase and transfer, a fact that 
no other State of the Union, not even the land 
which bears the name of Penn, can boast of. 
(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘*Light is sown for the righteous, and joy and 
gladness for the upright in heart’’ 


Although trials in this life and alternate 
changes come to wean us from the world, yet 
doth the dayspring from on high, the light 
that is sown for the righteous, cheer and glad- 
den the Christian traveller on his journey to- 
ward that city, which hath foundations whose 
builder and maker is God. 

No greater blessing can be desired than a 
ray of heavenly light to guide our steps aright 
through the checkered scenes of time, and en- 
able us to ascend that ladder which the patri- 
arch Jacob beheld set up on the earth, (over 
every mundane thing,) the top reaching to 
heaven, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon it. . 

True, we are not always to bask in sun- 
shine or to enjoy pleasurable sensations. Dif- 
ferent seasons are spiritually as well as out- 
wardly experienced. We see in the outward 
creation that clouds, with droppings of rain, 
sometimes intercept and obscure the bright 
shining of the glorious orb of the day: and 
the cold, chilling blast of winter, with its 
pinching frosts, is alike felt, in all its keen- 
ness, to deepen in the root of life, and prove 
our faith and reliance on the great Father of 
the universe and of all our sure mercies. But 
as patience is abode in till the fulness of time, 
a better life is known, in the realization of 
those beautiful lines recorded in the sacred 
writings. 

“Lo! the winter is past; the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth. 
The time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 
“The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and 
the vines with the tender grape give a good 
smell.” 

To the mourners in Zion, and the heavy- 
hearted in Jerusalem, the language revives, 
faint not, neither give out, but press on in the 
way a kind heavenly Father casts up for his 
children to walk in; and though ye have lien 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings 
of a dove covered with silver, and her feath- 
ers with yellow gold. 


(Third mo. 5, 1870. R. P. 


“A Christianity which is endangered by a 
free and full discussion, is not worth defend- 
ing. Such discussion can only eliminate er- 
ror and establish truth, and if Christianity be 
the revelation of absolute and eternal truth, 
philosophy and science, even when they as- 
sume toward it an antagonistic attitude, can 
be only its ministers and its tributaries.”— 
A. P. Peabody. 
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From “Old and New.” 
GOD THE FATHER. 
BY C. CARROLL EVERITT. 

The use of the word Father, as applied to 
God, is not peculiar to Christianity. The 
northern mythology spoke of the “All Fath- 
er;” and the “Jupiter” of the Roman my- 
thology meant simply Father Jove. But 
while these examples, and many others that 
might be adduced, show that this use of the 
word Father is not peculiar to Christianity, 
it is also true that Christianity has put such 
power and tenderness into the word as to have 
almost created it. The whole plane of life 
has been elevated. The whole meaning of 
life has been enlarged. In no relation of life 
has this change been more marked and won- 
derful than in the family. The relation of 
the human parent to the child has been trans- 
formed with it. And in the same degree that 
the Roman father, whose first act was to de- 
termine whether the child should be recog- 
nized and reared, differs from the Christian 
father, as does the Roman Jupiter differ from 
the Divine Father of the Christian. 

When the Christian use of the word Father, 
as applied to God, is spoken of, we must un- 
derstand that high use of it which is made in 
their best moments by the purest and best 
souls of all sects and creeds. There are in 
Christianity, as it actually exists, lowlands, 
in which many at times reside, and where 
some have their permanent dwelling-place, in 
which the word Father, as used in reference 
to God, has a very different meaning from 
that which has been spoken of. To many 
minds the words “God the Father” suggest 
simply a theological relationship, into which 
no human element enters. Theology has done 
no worse turn to the actual religion of human 
hearts than in usurping for its own uses this 
phrase, which is the peculiar property and ex- 
— of the deepest religious sense. The 
{uglish language often avails itself of its 
double origin to distinguish by the use of 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon names objects to 
which other languages are forced to apply the 
same name. Thus the living animal retains 
its Saxon name, while the same animal, when 
prepared for the table, receives its name from 
the conquering Normans. It is to be regretted 
that in theology we could not make a similar 
distinction, so that the word Father should 
have been left free to express simply the rela- 
tion of God to all souls, while the theologic 
idea of the relation of the first person of the 
Trinity to the second should be expressed by 
some more scholastic term. 

The truly Christian use of the words “God 
the Father” is the large and human one. 
Any use of the words which narrows them so 
that they imply a special relationship between 
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God and any body of men of any special re- 
ligious belief or connection, does not reach 
the Christian meaning of them. The words 
“Our Father,” uttered by the lips of Jesus, 
were a cry out of the very heart of humanity ; 
and any narrower use of this prayer, in the 
name of Jesus, dishonors Him. 

The fatherhood of God is nothing which is 
dependent upon any earthly change. It may 
be revealed to men; it cannot be created for 
them. As long as there have been living 
souls in God’s universe, so long has God been 
the Father. Man may, or may not, fulfil 
the idea of sénship. He may be ignorant 
that he is the son of God, or he may be false 
to this relation when it is known. But God 
is above and beyond all change. He is “the 
everlasting Father.” Christianity may make 
men more truly children of God; it cannot 
make God more truly the Father of men. It 
may reveal the fact, but the fact was before 
it, and is independent of it. Nay, Christi- 
anity itself is the best proof that God is and 
was our Father. “God so loved the world ;” 
in this phrase does John explain and account 
for the ministry of Jesus. 

In considering the truth of the fatherhood 
of God, the first element of its meaning that 
meets us is that of origin. If God is our 
Father, then He imparted unto us a certain 
portion of His life. There is in us, forget it 
as we may, or repress it as we may, a certain 
divine element. This truth affects our rela- 
tions both toward God and toward the physi- 
cal world about us. It gives us a freedom 
towards both. It gives us a home-like feeling 
in regard to both. We look upon this mighty 
universe, with its beauty and its sublimity, 
with its terrors and its tenderness, and we feel 
that we, in the depths of our true life, are one 
with Him who is its creator and its governor. 
If we feel this, then we feel that to us belongs 
by right the mastery of all things. The 
mighty agencies before which we trembled 
are only our Father's servants. The magnifi- 
cence, the stupendousness by which we were 
appalled, are only the glory of our Father. 
Our spirits shrink and stoop no longer. They 
may still be awed, but it is a glad or even a 
triumphant ave. It is beautiful to see how 
the science of the world is filling out this idea 
of man’s mastery of the earth, which was at 
first simply the utterance of man’s faith in 
God. When the Psalmist cried,* “ He maketh 
the winds his messengers, the flaming light- 
nings his ministers,” he spoke by faith, not 
knowing the meaning of the words he used. 
But what fulness and clearness of significance 
do they have for us. 

Not only does faith, rightly held, in the 


* Noyes’ Translation. 
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fatherhood of God thus affect the feelings of 
man towards God’s universe, making him, in- 
deed, dwell in it as a child in his father’s 
house, but in a degree more apparent yet it 
affects the feeling with which man turns to 
God himself. If, feeling that God is his 
Father, he is drawn towards Him by the 
sense of this community of being, he knows 
that the same drawing is working as mightily 
in God as it is in him. He knows more, for 
he knows that it works as much more mightily, 
as God is more mighty than he. 

But if this faith in’ the fatherhood of God, 
rightly held, would lead us to approach Him 
with confidence, knowing that we shall find 
sympathy and recognition, no less would it 
lead us to trust in the love and wisdom of God 
in all the circumstances of our lives. For the 
second element of fatherhood that meets us, 
as we contemplate the word in its application 
to God, is that of fatherly providence and 
care. We may trust Him as a child trusts to 
the care of his father or mother. The child, 
indeed, often forgets its need of this care. It 
thinks it knows what is best for it, and may 
be impatient of restraint. But when the 
darkness of the night falls, or when some 
strange shape or sound excites its fear, then 
it knows the side which it must seek, the hand 
to which it may cling, the arms which will 
enfold it in their protecting clasp. So may 
we seek God in the hour of our need; only 
while we have this childlike faith in moments 


of sudden darkreéss or sorrow, we should not 
have the childishness to lose it in the calmer 
moments of our life, but should know, as the 
child does not, that our need is always. 

This faith in God’s fatherhood does not im- 
ply that no suffer‘ng or sorrow will come to 
us, or that our sins will be overlooked. It im- 


plies a discipline. It implies chastening. It 
implies a training which is often stern and 
difficult. But it implies that punishment now 
and always is discipline, and that all discip- 
line is the expression of a father’s love, of a 
love that will have purity and virtue rather 
than present ease and happiness. However 
severe the penalty, the love of God encloses 
it on every side. However haxsh the discip- 
line, it is appointed not for good only, but for 
our good. God would not merely play with 
us, as men and women love to play with chil- 
dren, rejoicing in their childish ways, and 
wishing sometimes to keep them always chil- 
dren, that these childish ways might last for- 
ever. He would have us grow up into the 
erfect stature of men and women. He would 
ave us grow large and strong and free, as the 
true father loves to see his child fill out the 
possibilities of its nature. 
The third element which meets us in the 
contemplation of the fatherhood of God, is 
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the fact that our union with him is constantly 
to become more and more perfect. If He is 
our Father, and we are to grow into his like- 
ness, then our life is to be a perpetual growth ; 
and, if He is infinite, then this growth will 
never reach its term. Our spiritual life is to 
be an endless youth, a glad progress blest 
with a constant sense of increase and advance- 
ment. We shall grow into ever closer rela- 
tions with God himself. We shall understand 
more and more his plans and methods. We 
shall gaze with ever greater clearness into the 
depths of his love and holiness. We shall 
become more and more his conscious and will- 
ing instruments, serving Him not as servants 
but as sons, 

Such are some of the meanings enfolded in 
the word Father, when we apply that name 
to God. These meanings refer only to our 
direct relationship with Him. If we look 
from heaven to earth, a world of new appli- 
cations opens before us. For if, because of 
our sonship to God, our life is at heart one 
with His life, then it is at heart one with the 
lives about us. The sense of the human 
brotherhood grows out of that of the Divine 
fatherhood. If we would serve God we must 
serve men, and when we serve men we serve 


God. 


—~-20-—_— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer.. 
BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This meeting was held on Second-day, 14th 
inst., and was unusually large. Samuel M, 
Janney, Indian Superintendent, was in at- 
tendance; also Friends (members of the In- 
dian Committee) from New York, Indiana 
and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings. 

The meetings on First-day were well at- 
tended and favored seasons. That at Old 
Town, in the afternoon, was attended by Ed- 
ward C. Young, a minister from Ohio belong- 
ing to the other branch of Society. His gos- 
pel labors therein are believed to have been 
generally acceptable. Such manifestations 
of an increase of Christian feeling and friend- 
ly disposition among those bearing the same 
name, but separated by sectarian distinctions, 
are a hopeful sign of our times, and should 
be encouraged. 

In the meeting on the following day, the 
1st, 2d and 9th queries were answered, and 
remarks were made thereon. The love and 
harmony which prevailed in the assembly 
were alluded to, and Friends encouraged to 
dwell near to and under the influence of the 
pure love of God, which will keep from every 
thing of a discordant character. 

Darlington Hoopes (whose minute from 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting for religious 
service within the limits of three of the Quar- 
terly Meetings of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
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ing was endorsed at the last Quarterly Meet- 
ing) gave an interesting account of his visits 
thus far, not having as yet completed the ser- 
vice. He had found a growth of the pure 
seed of the kingdom, not only amongst those 
of our name, but also with those of other de- 
nominations ; and when he had mingled with 
these living members of the Church of Christ 
irrespective of their different professions, he 
had felt encouraged and strengthened. 

Wm. C. Haviland and Thos. H. Matthews 
were united with as Clerks for the ensuing 
year. 

The First-day School Association met on 
Seventh-day evening, and although (from the 
unfavorable weather and other reasons) not 
very large, was au interesting occasion. An 
epistle to similar organizations within other 
Yearly Meetings was adopted. Delegates to 
the General Conference were appointed, and 
the Committee instructed to prepare a re- 
port to the same. 

Most of the schools not being in session 
during the winter, had nothing to report since 
the Annual Meeting in Eleventh month last. 

Third mo., 1870. a && 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Oh what great benefit would result to the 
whole family of man, did each member come 
under the regulating influence of that power 
which can bring down the mountains and 
exalt the valleys. Our temperameuts are 
very different, but all need regulating. 

I often recur to the time of our sojourn with 
you, when I was introduced into near feeling 
with the members of thy family; and it is 
under this feeling that the salutation now 
goes forth to , “ May peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity within thy palaces.” I 
remember E. with feelings of interest. Me- 
thinks there is a native stability about her, 
which, when the noble energies of her mind 
bend to the great work in herself, will be 
something like unto a bulwark round about, 
preserving from those aberrations to which a 
mind of lighter texture might be subject. The 
dear younger sister I think of as a tender 

lant, on whom the Master has been turning 
is hand. Unto Him she must look; unto 
Him submit; and upon Him depend for guid- 
ance and support ; then will she be led along 
safely amid her various besetments or trials. I 
hope dear T. will continue to hold fast to that 
Spartan integrity and virtue which I think 
he possesses in no common degree. I also re- 
member with much affection the younger 
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brother. His countenance bore the appear- 
ance of clear sunshine. May he be preserved 
in the path of innocence and purity, and, of 
course, peace. 

There is a niche for each one to fill, not 
only in the home life but in the militant 
church and in the world at large, and it is 
important that there be an individual sub- 
mission to the alone qualifying power, in order 
that the day’s work be completed ere the 
“— comes, wherein no work can be done. 

ow often does the desire arise that man- 
kind everywhere may know that close inter- 
course with the Divine Mind, which will in- 
sure safety and peace and perfection, even 
according to Scripture language “ walk in my 
presence and be ye perfect.” 





Morbidness of feeling in any direction 
should be guarded against, and lest my in- 
difference in regard to taking the pen should 
become such, I have resolved to make the 
effort to write. Though changes have taken 
place in our surroundings during this period 
of silence, yet with us they have been only 
those which are usual from day to day, and 
so slight as scarcely to be perceptible, but in 
your circle a deeper mark is apparent. On 
the removal of I thought much of his 
dear mother. I ever feel for the aged who 
see their cotemporaries one by one pass from 
this stage of action, while they are left to 
journey comparatively alone; but when with 
these are gathered, also, those on whom so 
many of life’s greatest comforts are centered, 
those whom Hope had given the promise 
would be their joy in the evening of their 
days, the sympathies are even more closely 
enlisted. Though the sensitive nature of our 
beloved friend feels keenly these trials of 
separation, yet so firm is her trust in Him 
who “ doeth all things well,” so sanguine her 
faith that “ He never forsakes those who do 
not forsake Him,” that her reliance on this 
power reconciles her to her several afflictions, 
and has a tendency so to poise the mind that 
even amid them she is able to number her 
blessings. May this continue! May the 
sweetness and purity of spirit which has been 
hers through the course of a long and well- 
spent life, and is even now asa halo round 
about, mark her closing hours, and when the 
final summons comes, with what gladness will 
the freed spirit welcome the salutation, “Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lurd.” 





The perusal of thy truly encouraging letter 
of yesterday has been indeed a comfort and 
strength to my poor, oft tried spirit, and all 
that is within me has been bowed, under a 
sense of the adorable goodness and mercy of 
a kind Heavenly Parent, “ who putteth forth 
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His sheep, and goeth before them, and they 
follow Him because they know His voice.” The 
language of our mutually beloved P. is also 
confirming evidence to my mind, that this im- 

rtant concern 1s one of the Father’s own 

getting, and surely as we abide in faithful- 
ness and in the patience, with a single eye to 
the pointings of the Divine finger, the work 
will be carried on to His glory and the peace 
of those concerned. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 26, 1870. 


‘ Iypran Arratrs.—On the 7th inst. our 
friend Samuel M. Janney made a short visit 
to this city, and while here, a meeting was 
held in Race Street house, in which he gave 
an interesting account of the Indians in the 
Northern Superintendency. On the same 
day he left for Washington on business con- 
nected with the Indians, and returned to Bal- 
timore to attend that Quarterly Meeting. 
On the evening of the 15th inst., Lombard 
Street Meeting-house was well filled with a 
large and interested audience, composed of 
Friends and many of the principal citizens of 
Baltimore, to hear the statements of the Su- 
perintendent respecting the Indians, The 
chief of the Cherokee Indians with two of his 
tribe, hearing of the proposed meeting, came 
from Washington to attend it, and their re- 
marks added much to the interest of the occa- 
sion. The Baltimore papers of the 16th contain 
a full account of the meeting with the remarks 
of the different speakers, from which we make 
the following abstract. 


S. M. Janney gave a general statement of 
the climate, soil and productions of Nebraska; 
that there were in all about six thousand In- 
dians under his charge, whoaresituated mostly 
about two hundred miles northwest of Omaha. 
The Santees are the most advanced in civiliza- 
tion of any tribe under his care. They build 
their own log houses, and nearly all of them 
dress in citizens’ clothes, with the exception 
of the women, who wear blankets. They 
have three schools under the charge of the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, in which 
is taught the Dakotah language ; into which 
language all their school, prayer and hymn 





books are translated. They have given up| 


their war dances, and do not allow liquor to 
enter their reservation. In a word, they are 
a moral and industrious people. Their lands 
are not so valuable as the reservations of 
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other tribes, the ground being very rugged. 
Another great drawback is the distance they 
have to go for water, it being about a mile to 
the Missouri river, from which they procure - 
their supply. The agents are having them 
taughtt English, to fit them for American citi- 
zenship. He next spoke of the Sioux, who 
live on their reservation, and who number 
about 1,000 souls. They retain their lan- 
guage and many of their customs. They were 
brought from Minnesota after the massacre of 
1862. 

The Winnebagoes were next spoken of. 


.| They are situated 80 miles north of Omaha, 


and were also brought from Minnesota. They 
first settled upon Crow creek, in Dakota, but 
afterwards proceeded to their present location 
and purchased a part of what is called the 
Omaha reservation. The Winnebagoes num- 
ber about 1,300 persons. Though somewhat 
advanced in knowledge, they are demoralized 
in their habits, but willing to work when they 
have it todo. This tribe has three schools in 
& prosperous condition. 

The Omaha reservation adjoins that of the 
Winnebagoes. ‘The Omahas are more self- 
reliant, virtuous, and consequently more com- 
fortable than many others. They support 
themselves, and receive their annuities in 
money instead of clothes, &c. Their lands 
Lave been surveyed, and they will go to work 
as soon as their agents have built them houses. 
There is only one school on the Omaha reser- 
vation, but two more will be started soon. 
The Omahas speak a different language from 
that of the Santees and Winnebagoes, and it is 
said to contain only one hundred and sixty 
words, the same word being used in different 
meanings. The Pawnee reservation, situated 
115 miles west of Omaha, was next spoken of. 
Their reservation is very large, and consists 
of excellent land. They are less civilized 
than some other tribes ; many of them are in 
the United States army asscouts. There isa 
fine brick school building in their village, 
which is attended by seventy-five pupils. 
The men and boys are taught to work on the 
farm, and after a few years’ tuition do not 
feel inclined to return to their roving habits. 
Last year the Pawnees had under cultivation 
1,000 acres of corn and vegetables; the com- 
ing season they will have a large quantity of 
ground dévoted to wheat. When their an- 
nuity was being paid to them last year, the 
chief requested that $4,000 be laid aside and 
used for the purpose of purchasing agricul- 
tural implements, which was accordingly done. 
The Otoes were next spoken of, who are 
less advanced in civilization than any of the 
other tribes. They number about four hun- 
dred and fifty persons, but have no schools, 
They dress in the Indian style, and no care 
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has been until recently bestowed upon them. 

8. M. Janney concluded his statement by 
saying that there was a great opening for 
good in the way the Indians were situated at 
present, and we should be paying the debt of 
gratitude due that people. The Indian ap- 
peals to us not for charity, but for justice. 

Colonel Downing, the chief of the Chero- 
kee nation made a few remarks. He stated 
what had been done on his reservation, and 
thanked the Friends for the great interest 
they had taken in the Indian. He concluded 
by saying that he only asked justice of the 
government. ; 

Cétonel Vann, a delegate from the Chero- 
kee Nation, was the next to address the meet- 
ing. He said that his Nation had confidence 
in the Government of the United States, but 
that his people were afraid of the theories 
advanced by those white persons who stay at 
home and talk about the Indian. He believed 
more in the theories of those persons who vis- 
ited the Indians and saw for themselves what 
is needed for their civilization. He said that 
the Indian was a peculiar being from the fact 
of his position, and required a peculiar kind 
of treatment. Said he, our people héve so 
often been deceived by the Government that 
it is with great reluctance that they can now 
believe that it means to do well by them. 
The pian has been ousted from reservation 
to re8€rvation, until they have begun to think 
that naught but deception and treachery is 
intended. In reference to the indolent habits 
of the Indian, he accounted for that by the 
fact that they had never been taught to till 
the soil or accumulate wealth, but that from 
generation to generation they believed that 
it was only necessary to live from hand to 
mouth, and that is the key of their present 
degraded condition. «He declared in emphatic 
terms that the habits of the Indian could not 
be instantly changed by au act of Congress, 
but that time must be gigen them to accus- 
tom themselves to the customs of their white 
brethren. He closed by saying that “ the 
impulses which make heroes of white men 
make murderers of the Indiang’ and that 
justice was cheaper than force. 

After a few remarks from Benj. Hallowell 
the meeting concluded. 


On the morning of the 16th inst., the dele- 
gates from the several Yearly Meetings met 
in Washington, and had interviews with the 
Commissioner of Indian affairs, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and a number of members of 
both Houses of Congress, by all of whom, 
they were courteously received. They also 
visited the President of the United States, 
“who informed them that he had long since 
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approved the policy they were urging, that 
he should still advocate it, and give it his of- 
ficial and personal influence.” 


War.—In reply to a correspondent, we 
may remark that the subject of the best 
mode of settling national difficulties amicably 
has been and still is occupying the attention 
of leading minds both in this country and in 
Europe. When we look at the astonishing 
changes that have taken place in the public 
mind within a few years on the subject of 
slavery, and that as an institution it is abol- 
ished in almost every civilized community, 
there is ground for hope that the kindred evil 
of war will ere long be universally seen in its 
true light as a relic of barbarism. Indeed it 
is not so much that the evils and the sinful- 
ness of war are not seen and deplored that 
the institution still exists, for even military 
men acknowledge it to be what they call a 
necessary evil. But when we consider its 
great antiquity, and the multiform and varied 
interests connected with the system, we can- 
not wonder that it should hold its place long 
after the public mind has been enlightened 
to see its fully and enormity. Geologists tell 
us that the periods assigned in the early his- 
tory of our globe to distinct orders of animals 
may be said to have over-lapped each other ; 
and that as the earth progressed towards a 
condition fit for the abode of man, those huge 
and hideous creatures, the growth of an earlier 
period, gradually disappeared. And so in the 
moral world. The monster war, the growth 
of a far back period, when “might made 
right,” and man had not yet grown into the 
knowledge that Love only is omnipotent, still 
stalks abroad at this period of the world, an 
object of wonder and aversion. 

But it is cheering to contemplate not only 
the diffusion of right and humane views on 
this subject, but the progress of those events 
which seem designed to aid in bringing about 
the reign of peace. Railroads, steam naviga- 
tion and the telegraph, are bringing nearer 
to each other once widely separated nations, 
When the poet deplored that 


‘¢ Mountains interposed, make enemies of nations,” 
‘¢ Who had else like kindred drops been mingled 
into one,”’ 


he did not dream that in little more than half 
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every thing adverse to its own purity, and thus 
bring into oneness of feeling all those who are 
now called by the same name; but we fully 
believe that this cannot be while certain dog- 
mas are considered the test of Christianity. 
Not until there is a centering upon the origi- 
nal and fundamental ground of faith and 
practice,—not until the spirit is held above 
the letter, can this desirable condition be 
realized. May He who looketh at the heart 
and regards its integrity, so illuminate the 
understanding as to hasten the day when not 
only the few composing our religious organiza- 
tion, but all others, may be brought to the 
knowledge that God is the teacher of his 
people, and that He is found of those who 
seek Him, and draws near to all who will 
draw near to Him. 


interpose a barrier to daily and even hourly 
human intercourse. In view of what has al- 
ready taken place, may not that for which 
the poet scarcely dared to hope, the mingling 
of nations like kindred drops into one, be 
nearer than the most sanguine imagine. 








“THE Lonpon Frienps’ Meettne.”—A 
work with this title has been sent us. It isa 
neat quarto volume Of nearly 400 pages, pub- 
lished by F. Bower Kitto, London. It is de- 
signed to show “the rise of the Society of 
Friends in London; its progress and the de- 
velopment of its discipline, with accounts of 
the varicus meeting-housesand burial grounds, 
their history and general associations, com- 
piled from orginal and other sources, by Wm. 
Beck and T. Frederic Ball.” It is princi- 
pally confined to “ facts drawn from the rec- 
ords of a more or less remote past,” and in 
the “ general observations,” the compilers say 
that it has been their “aim to make these 
records speak for themselves, and be the il- 
lustors of the condition of the various periods 
in which they were made. Thus both zeal 
and lukewarmness are found indicated on 
these pages, and revival, when it does occur, 
becomes also apparent. There has been a 
desire to select in fairness and report accu- 
rately. No roughnesses, where they exist, 








Nortice.—We must again remind our sub- 
scribers that marriage notices sent us for pub- 
lication should distinctly state the name of 
the Monthly Meeting under whose care it was 
accomplished. 


MARRIED. 
KIRK—WILLIAMS.—On the 10th of Third mo., 
1870, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, Joseph, son of Abraham and Caro- 
line Kirk, of Upper Dublin, to Lydia K., daughter 
of Elizabeth T. and the late Reuben Williams, of 

Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





DIED. 
HALLOWELL.—On the 13th of Third mo., 1870, 


have been smoothed down, nor any shrinking 
from a full development of that state which 
led to a strict exercise of discipline. Thus 
the London Friends’ Society passes itself, so 
to speak, in review during its career of more 
than two centuries.” We have not had time 
to read this work, but in looking through it 
we believe that it is calculated to interest 
many Friends who regard with filial interest 
the history of our predecessors. Although 
cut off of latter time from mingling in re- 
ligious fellowship, generally, with our trans- 
atlantic brethren, yet the scenes of the labors 
of our early Friends continue to be regarded 


with a feeling akin to veneration, and we trust 


the period may yet come when those profess- 
ing to be the recipients of the same true and 


living faith, may be so imbued with the spirit 
of Christian love and charity, as to be made 
witnesses of the power of this faith to cast out 


Mary J., daughter of Annie R. and the late Caleb 8. 
Hallowell; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 


Friends, Race Street. 


WRIGHT.—On the evening of the 10th of Second 


mouth, 1870, John Wright, a member and elder of 


Wapsenonoc Monthly Meeting, Iowa. This beloved 
Friend, by his strict integrity, and by his scraupu- 
lously Christian character, was not only much be- 
loved and highly esteemed in the Society, but at- 
tained an iofluence in the community rarely reached. 
A solemn meeting was held at the meeting-house 
on the occasion of the funeral, attended by a sor- 
rowing community. 

WILDMAN.—On the 13th inst., of consumption, 
Anna Wildman, in the 25th year of her age, daugh- 
ter of Edward Wildman, of Attleboro, Pa. 

OGDEN.—On the 19th inst., Harriet, wife of John 
M. Ogden, in the 73d year of her age; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green St. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

8d mo. 27th, Hopewell, Va., 11 A.M. 

5 ‘© Centre, Va., 3} P.M. 

i ‘© Upper Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 
4th mo. 3d, Wheatland, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

es ‘¢ Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 

rs ‘© Camden, N. J., 3 P. M. 

” ‘¢  Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
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4th mo. 3d, Washington, D. C., 11 A.M. 

« ‘* Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 

" Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 

” ‘* Oyster Bay, 3} P.M. 

* ‘* Mullica Hill, N. J., 3 P.M. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting bas appointed the fol- 
lowing Circular Meetings for the ensuing three 
months—all at 3 P.M. 

3d mo. 27th, Upper Greenwich. 
4th mo. 3d, Mullica Hill. 


** 10th, Penn’s Neck. 
** 17th, Woodstown. 
‘6 24th, Salem. 
5th mo. lst, Alloway’s Creek. 
‘¢ 22d, Greenwich. 
‘© 29th, Port Elizabeth. 


From the British Friend. 
THE STAND-POINT OR FUNDAMENTAL POSTU- 
LATE OF THE “ FRIENDS OF TRUTH.” 

“Est autem Deus verax; omnis autem homo 
mendax, sicut scriptum est.’’ 

The question, “ What is truth ?” is one of 
those which owe much of their difficulty and 
apparent hopelessness to the vagueness of the 
terms in which they are proposed. If, for in- 
stance, the word truth be understood to mean 
universal truth—truth, namely, in its com- 
pleteness, entirety, and harmony, as contem- 
plated by the eye of ‘Omniscience ; or if it 
mean the sum-total or aggregate of all possi- 
ble propositions concerning the facts and re- 
lations of the wide universe which be in ac- 
cordance with those facts and those relations 
—visible and invisible, past, present, and to 
come—then indeed the question, What is 
truth? would be most vainly addressed to 
any human, to any created being, and must 
be summarily dismissed, as one which no 
earthly tribunal could be competent to de- 
termine, or even to entertain. 

But if, withdrawing our gaze from the in- 
finitudes scanned only by Omniscience, and 
confining ourselves to the legitimate sphere 
of human thought, of human duties, and hu- 
man responsibilities, we ask, What is truth? 
from a human point of view, and in relation 
to those duties and responsibilities, the in- 
quiry loses at once much of its vagueness and 
its hopelessness. It is no longer an enigma 
proposed for the perplexity or the amusement 
of the speculative imagination, but a solemn 
query of the utmost practical significance, 
which it behoves every responsible being seri- 
ously to entertain, and rightly to answer. 

We live in days when human opinions on 
all subjects, not excepting the most moment- 
ous that can occupy the mind of man, are 
subjected to a scrutiny at once more severe, 
more thorough, and more uncompromising 
than they have ever before undergone in the 
history of the world. The prestige of time- 
honored institutions, the shelter of distin- 
cage names, surrounded it may be by very 

ear and hallowed associations, avail no long- 


er for the defence of aught that is discovered 
to be intrinsically indefensible. And this for 
the believer in the supreme authority and es- 
sentially beneficent character of truth, is 
matter of tranquil satisfaction and grateful 
joy. He neither expects nor desires that in 
times of unflinching inquiry like the present, 
and that which is approaching, his own opin- 
ions, whatever they be, shall escape the pro- 
cess of sifting to which he is content that 
those of other men shall be subjected. And 
not for a moment will the “Friends of 
Truth,” if worthy of the name, be induced by 
any kind of plausible consideration to cherish 
the fond illusion that they, ofall men, will be 
permitted to decline the ordeal which is pre- 
paring for others—an ordeal which will burn 
with unquenchable fire the hay, the wood, 
and the stubble; all that in man’s little sys- 
tems and imperfect apprehensions of sacred, 
yet many-sided truth, may be comparable 
thereunto. 

Hay, wood, and stubble, whatever else they 

symbolize, will assuredly be found to mean 
all and everything, however specious, that 
has thrust itself into a place of authority 
which belongs to the Omniscient God exclu- 
sively and alone. 
* But to the point. There is, I submit, for 
us in @ restricted sense and in relation to our 
human responsibilities, such a thing as au- 
thoritative truth; there is such a thing as 
sound and right reason; there is such a thing 
as human and personal infallibility. - Falli- 
ble and prone to err as we notoxjously are, 
we are still infallible and unerring when we 
assert, e. g., the numerical equality of two 
and two to four; when we demonstrate the 
distinctive properties of the circle and the 
parallelogram ; when we argue that if all 
men be mortal, and if Alexander be a man, 
then Alexander is mortal; when we affirm 
the antecedent probability that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, that fire will burn, that cold 
will freeze, that poisons will kill to-day, as 
they have done in ages past. 

The verge of human infallibility may be 
narrow, but still it exists, and may be widen- 
ing every day. The proverb which says, 
“Whatever argument can build up, argu- 
ment can pull down,” must obviously be tak- 
en with much reservation. So long as man 
is man, no argument will pull down the con- 
clusion built up by the arguments of the first 
book of Euclid. But the first principles of 
logic underlie, and are common to geometri- 
cal and all other reasoning. In cases innu- 
merable the certainty also of any moral obli- 
gation depends on the previous intellectual 
certainty. The authority of the moral law 
invariably presupposes the authority of the 
laws of thought. If A. be indebted to B. in 
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the sum of one hundred pounds, it is certain 
that he does not discharge that debt by two 
payments of say forty pounds each; but it is 
equally certain that B.’s moral obligation to 
pay the balance depends on the arithmetical 
doctrine that forty plus forty plus twenty 
equal one hundred, and that forty plus forty 
do not. The question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of a person accused of deadly crime, 
and the consequent responsibilities of judge 
and jury, turn altogether upon human appre- 
hensions of the laws of time and space, of op- 
ties and acoustics, and arguments based there- 
upon. J/ the suspected person be proved to 
have been corporeally distant a thousand 
miles at the moment when the deed of dark- 
ness was committed, then it was not his hand 
that administered the poison or dealt the 
blow. This is a conclusion built up by 
argument, and which no argument can pull 
down. 

In short, notwithstanding our inherent lia- 
bility to error, we are infallible in every prac- 
tical sense of the term, when our conclusions 
are reached by the steps of demonstrative rea- 
soning. Our reasoning is demonstrative when, 
from first to last, it conforms to the canons of 
sound and right reason. And human reason 
is sound and right reason so long as it yields 
homage to the laws imposed on its action by 
the Creator, and draws its inferences from 
premises furnished by Him through the nor- 
mal activity of the faculties wherewith He has 
endowed us. The certainty acknowledged 
generally to belong to mathematical reason- 
ing does not arise from any essential differ- 
ence of nature between it and other reasoning, 
exempting it from the possibility of error. 
Mathematicians may err, and they have erred 
unconsciously, as well as politicians, geolo- 
gists, and historians. The difference is one of 
circumstance, not of essence. The reasoning 
process is essentially the same. The differ- 
ence is mainly this: in regard to the rela- 
tions of number and the configurations of 
space, the effort of abstraction is often ex- 
ceedingly easy ; while in questions of history, 

hysical science and political government, it 
is often exceedingly difficult. It is a simple 
arithmetical or geometrical problem; the 
whole case is completely before us. The 
whole of the evidence bearing upon it is in 
our possession ; the terms employed are one 
and all rigorously defined; in a word, the 
whole of the elements needed for a solution 
are in our hands, and they are abundant and 
unambiguous. Are two and two equal tosix, 
or to four only? Has the parallelogram be- 
fore us, or has it not, the properties of the 
circle? The reasoning process is so swift and 
sure that we are unconscious of an effort. 
Here we feel that, “was KLAR IST, WAHR 


1st.” But with the problems presented by 
the complicated relations of life and events 
of history, and assuredly not less by the com- 
plex phenomena of nature, the case may be 
widely different. The reasoning faculty can- 
not act with certainty on account of the un- 
certainty or insufficency of the data without 
which it is practically powerless. The evi- 
dence before it is scanty, or ambiguous, or 
both. The case is only partially and incom- 
pletely before the court. The judicial au- 
thority is there, but the conditions of its le- 
gitimate exercise, the indispensable elements 
of certainty, are wanting. 

In the difficult problems which meet us on 
the page of history, particularly such as are 
connected with religious belief, we constantly 
find the elements of certainty and of doubt, 
of security and fallacy, to all human eyes in- 
extricably intermingled. Nor should this 
surprise us. History is the record of facts, 
And the facts which at one period appear so 
intrinsically probable, so likely in themselves, 
as to be accepted, reported, and recorded with- 
out hesitation or question, become suggestive 
of doubt in the next, and are utterly unbe- 
lievable in another. The standard of intrin- 
sic, or as it is termed, antecedent probability, 
varies with the growth of knowledge in vari- 
ous ages. And the explanation of this is, 
that by a necessity of nature, every man who 


uses his judgment at all, judges of the truth_ 


or falsity of what he hears by reference to, or 
comparison with, a mental standard of prob- 
ability and improbability, formed more or 
less unconsciously for and by himself. In 
every instance the standard of antecedent 
probability, by which he determines what is 
likely or unlikely, is the result of his own 
generalized knowledge, real or supposed, his 
own personal history and experience. Natu- 
rally he has, and can have, nothing else to go 
by. The public and prevalent standard, 
therefore, at a given period, is just the coin- 
ciding opinion or feeling of persons who pos- 
sess much the same kind and amount of 
knowledge, and have received much thesame 
kind and amount of mental culture—a con- 
sideration which shows sufficiently how ex- 
tremely fallacious as a criterion of truth, 
mere unanimity, or the opinion of a majority 
may be. In a child-like age of the world, 
as might be expected, the difference between 
the probable and improbable, the credible 
and incredible, seems scarcely to have exist- 
ed. To say nothing of the venerable Hero- 
dotus—* father of history”—himself, we find 
even the learned, laborious, and generally con- 
scientious Tacitus, narrating authentic events 
of the reign of Tiberius, repeating contempor- 
ary calumnies against the Christians, and 
giving support to the legend of the phoenix, 
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all with equal confidence, and apparently in 
equally good faith. The fathers of the 
church embrace that preposterous myth with- 
out a misgiving, and confidently appeal to it 
as a fact affording extraordinary confirma- 
tion of the Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. Legends in no degree less incredible 
are devoutly believed not only by millions of 
uneducated and half educated Catholics, but 
by such men as Father Newman and Arch- 
bishop Manning. Only two centuries ago 


jurists so distinguished and so enlightened as 


Sir Richard Blackstone and Sir Matthew 
Hale (yet wanting in that specific mental cul- 
ture which only science can give,) could see 
nothing antecedently improbable in the fact of 
aged females travelling thousands of miles 
weekly through the air in order to keep 
“witches’ sabbath,” at a sort of Satanic 
utopia called “ Blocksberg.” Judging by 
their standard of credibility and truth, and 
also by that of “holy church,” for sixteen 
centuries at least, to doubt the possibility of 
such things was “ to fly in the face of inspired 
Scripture, and put contempt on the wisdom of 
all nations.” In brief, it may be asserted 
with the utmost confidence that there is abso- 
lutely no lesson which history (especially ec- 
clesiastical history) teaches more peremptori- 
ly, no truth which historical evidence estab- 
lishes with more demonstrative certainty, than 
the practical necessity of taking into considera- 
tion, when dealing with the testimony of fal- 
lible human beings, the intrinsic likelihood 
or unlikelihood, the antecedent probability or 
improbability, of the things which that testi- 
mony alleges and supports. And further, it 
must be evident on a moment’s consideration 
that infallibility of judgment in such cases 
= an infallible standard of proba- 
vility; and that an infallible standard of 


probability presupposes an infallible seLr, by 
whom, in the first place, that standard is cre- 
ated, and in the second, by whom it is prac- 
tically employed. 

We are now in a position, I submit, to ap- 
preciate in some degree the stand-point of 
those “ friends of truth”’—the early Friends. 


Let God be true, and every mana liar. Is 
it, or is it not, permitted to us to have direct 
access to Him? : ° ‘ ‘ 

Properly considered, I think it will be found 
that the question between our honored fore- 
fathers and the so-called religious world which 
persecuted them, and calumniates their mod- 
ern representatives, lies in a very narrow com- 
pass indeed. Grant but their fundamental 
postulate that “ God is true,” and all is clear. 

0 falsehood is from Him. No statement, 
no proposition, no narrative involving aught 
that is proved to be untrue by the legitimate 
exercise of the faculties which He has given 
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us, is inspired by Him or invested with His 
authority. No exercise of those faculties is 
legitimate if, when called to discriminate be- 
tween the true and the false, the reliable and 
the fallacious, in the testimony of our fellow- 
men, we ignore, or fail rightly to estimate, 
the intrinsic, independent, antecedent proba- 
bility, or the contrary, of the things which 
that testimony alleges. Grant this, as we are 
peremptorily required by the joint authority 
of the canons both of right reason and of the 
moral law to grant it, and the space immedi- 
ately clears around us, An enormous mass 
of dogmatic superstition, calling itself theolo- 
gy, and an equally enormous amount of 
spurious logic and counterfeit reasoning, cur- 
rent under the name of unanswerable argu- 
ment, crumble at once intodust. No human 
being possesses the attribute of omniscience; 
none cau show that he is in possession of an 
infallible standard of @ priori probability, to 
which those of all other men are to be con- 
formed. No church, no synod, no council, 
no pope, no convocation, whether of reverend 
divines or of ‘talented ministers, can produce 
any warrant, authority, or commission from 
the God of truth for forcing their respective 
and altogether incompatible conceptions of 
such standard upon the acceptance of a single 
human being who is responsible for his re- 
ligious belief. And if in this actual impo- 
tence they resort to dogmatism, penal enact- 
ments, threats, or compulsion, they are guilty 
at once of violating the moral law, by pro- 
nouncing upon things which are beyond their 
knowledge, or pretending to know that where- 
of they are ignorant ; and of daring impiety 
in assuming airs of infallibility, and thrust- 
ing themselves into a position of authority 
belonging only to the omniscient God. 

Human reason, then, though confessed] 
powerless to fathom the deep things of God, 
or penetrate the secret counsels of His will, is 
capable, nevertheless (granting our funda- 
mental postulate,) of great and incalculable, 
albeit indirect service, to the cause of true re- 
ligion, by exposing the hollow sophistries, 
and demolishing the false pretensions of pre- 
sumptuous man. And this, whether they be 
put forward in the name of an individual 
calling himself a pope, or more insidiously in 
the name of an assemblage of individuals 
calling itself a church. 

Ofa church, Isay. For just as an cecumeni- 
cal council is reduced to the necessity of ful- 
minating anathemas* against those who 
question her authority; just as the noisiest 
Bampton lecturer is discomfited by challeng- 
ing the arbitrary standard of probability by 

* See those just issued against all who defiie the 


word church in a sense unfavorable to the preten- 
sions of Rome. 
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which, and by which alone, he settles every- 
thing to the satisfaction of himself and his 
party,—so surely is the anti-Barclayan or 
udo-evangelical dogmatist reduced to si- 
leans by challenging his personal and purely 
arbitrary conception of what he calls the 
‘universal church,” or “the church in all 
ages.” By whose authority besides his own 
does he make that selection from among the 
professing churches of the world, whose doc- 
trines generalized constitute an infallible cri- 
terion, as he imagines, by which to distin- 
uish between orthodoxy and _ heterodoxy? 
— lie suppose himself a species of pope on 
a small scale, authorized to summon a snug 
little ecumenical council of churches packed 
exactly according to his own conception of 
their own merit on the score of orthodoxy? 
Does it never occur to him that he, in his in- 
evitable ignorance, is exceedingly likely to 
exclude from the TRUE universal church mul- 
titudes whom it actually embraces, and hap- 
ly to include as many others whoin the All- 
seeing eye perceives to have no place there- 
in? If he be not gifted with omniscience, he 
is plainly liable to mistake in this preliminary 
matter; and does he need to be told that if 
he err therein, his conception of the church 
universal and its doctrine is open to the fatal 
objection of being based upon a false induc- 
tion? Inshort, though nothing is more com- 
mon among contending theologians than the 
ractice of unchurching each other—as offer- 
ing a short and easy method of cutting each 
other off from the church universal, refuting 
each other’s unanswerable arguments, and 
convicting each other of deadly unsoundness 
in faith—nothing can well be conceived less 
worthy of being resorted to by the “ friends 
of truth,” or less creditable to the character 
of reasonable and conscientious men. For 
what, I ask, can be more thoroughly chimeri- 
cal than the project of satisfying inquirers 
and silencing dissentients by reference to ari 
authority that can nowhere be found? What 
more futile than the attempt to prove a doc- 
trine true by showing its accordance with the 
doctrinal teaching of a church whose claim to 
be really a church at all rests solely on the 
truth of its doctrinal teaching? What more 
completely worthless than the logic which, in 
defiance of right reason, travels in a circle by 
first testing the doctrine by the church, and 
then the church by the doctrine? What more 
preposterous than to leave a definition which 
involves the whole question at issue to the ar- 
bitrary decision of either one of the contend- 
ing parties? 

All such high-sounding phrases as the uni- 
versal church, the church in all ages, and the 
like, are doubtless grand and imposing. They 
are really a grandiloquent way of begging the 
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question at issue, and nothing more. The§ revel 
first has no meaning which does not elude our§ earth 
grasp the moment we attempt to seize it. The§ with 
alleged authority (if it do not mean the au.§ dent 
thority of an individual, for aught that ap-§ ever’ 
pears, as liable to error as his fellows) resolves} 24. ‘ 
itself at best into a shadowy abstraction, in no§ histo 
degree available for the purpose of the dog.§ ated 
matic theologian. The second—the church § fatal 
in all ages—means absolutely nothing if it} tiani 
do not mean the church of the future as well§ endl 
as of the present and the past. We havenot§ flaw 
yet arrived at the conclusion of the agea,§ incu 
There may, for aught we know, be an indefi- the 
nite number of ages yet to come. And will culi: 
any one presume to say what those unknown§ ty © 
ages may bring forth? Nay, will he venture} pos¢ 
to determine what even his own little church§ disp 
may hold and teach a century hence?§ prin 
Enough. If there really exist a mortal mang UT 
possessing the attribute of omniscience to the§ eith 
extent of forecasting the creeds, dogmas, and °™! 
articles of “all ages,” it must be evident that§ fror 
the proper place for that man would be much Po 

ol 


rather upon the throne of heaven than any- 
where among the little meetings and pulpits 
ofearth. Plainly, he is far beyond the reach 
of any argument of mine. 

Much more might be said, but the few sim- 
ple considerations which have been adduced, 
I trust, are sufficient to show how little, how 
deplorably little reason have they who, from 
whatever cause, are induced to abandon the 


stand-point of their fathers, to congratulate ; 
themselves on any fancied improvement ing, ®' 
their own position, or to exult over their less dia 
enlightened brethren. They may be as-§ °° 
sured that there still exists an authority} 2 
which they may not and cannot with im-} #0 
unity-despise. There is such a thing astruth. J 9” 

here is such a thing as sound and right rea-§ th« 
son. And never is her voice more clearly, af 
more peremptorily, or more beneficently | 9 
heard, than when raised in warning against § "S 
the insidious assumptions by which man,§ A! 
either as priest, or dogmatist, or pseudo-logi- J W° 
cian, contrives only too successfully to tyran- ly, 
nize over the religious conscience of his fel-§ th 
low-man. From the ignorant, the superficial, cl 
the self-sufficient, little is to be expected. lik 
But the earnest-minded lover of truth who J & 
may possess the requisite ability, and is will- § 4 
ing, uninfluerced by foregone conclusions, § V° 
thoroughly to investigate the entire case, may | 8! 
convince himself as completely as he is con- th 
vinced of his own existence, that the onl li 
security for religion lies in the direction whic at 


our forefathers indicated two hundred years 
ago. It requires indeed not so much pro- 
fundity, as simple clearness of thought and 
honesty of intellect, to see, 1st. That the very 
idea of a self-evidencing, self-interpreting 
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revelation conveyed solely in symbols of| abandoning the stand-point, or denying the 
earthly fabrication (as words and letters,) | fundamental postulate, of the early Friends, 


without a particle of intrinsic and indepen- 
dent meaning, is self contradictory, and from 
every human point of view necessarily false. 
2d. The thesis which makes all depend upon 
historical and antiquarian argument, is viti- 
ated and made practically nugatory by a 
fatal flaw, which in effect makes of Chris- 
tianity not an authoritative religion but an 
endlessly debatable hypothesis at best. That 
flaw is the fundamental petitio principii. The 
incurable fallacy which consists in assuming 
the accuracy of an arbitrary, because a pe- 
culiar and exceptional standard of probabili- 
ty created and erected for the express pur- 
pose of proving the very facts which are in 
dispute. 3d. That the “universal church” 
principle, of which so much is heard in this 
our day, compels its unfortunate advocate 
either to give himself preposterous airs of 
omniscience, or to travel in a vicious circle 
from which there is no escape save by a des- 
— plunge into the mire of Ritualism and 

ome. And lastly, that it is not so mucha 
result of reasoning as a simple truism, not so 
much a postulate as an axiom, that the 
knowledge which only a God can possess can 
be communicated by Him alone: that the 
truths which only His Spirit can authenti- 
cate, must in each instance wait for their de- 
monstration (and so far for their authorita- 
tiveness) upon that spiritual authentication. 

That views so clear and simple, and withal 
so Scriptural, should have come to be repu- 
diated, distrusted, or looked upon with suspi- 
cion and alarm, is a most noticeable phe- 
nomenon. Undoubtedly it has its explana- 
tion somewhere. It is not without a cause, 
and it may not be wholly from ignorance, 
thoughtlessness, or sheer perversity, that not 
afew in our day manifest a disposition to 
abandon the impregnable position won for 
us by the devout heroism of our forefathers. 
And what the cause or causes may be, is 
worthy of the most searching inquiry. Part- 
ly, I believe, it may be discoveréd in the fact 
that those who have most emphatically pro- 
claimed, and most strenvusly contended for, 
liberty of conscience, have rarely or. never 
sufficiently counted the cost: have never ade- 
quately appreciated the responsibilities in- 
volved in such proclamation ; and have never 
given the necessary amount of attention to 
the indispensable conditions by which that 
liberty may be prevented from becoming, in- 
stead of a blessing, a curse. 

Howsoever that may be, I hold it to be 
matter of demonstrative, nay infallible cer- 
tainty, that no oppugner, of any school or 

arty, whether theological or philosophical, 

as ever yet succeeded in showing cause for 
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From the Anti Slavery Standard. 
A PICTURE. 


An old-fashioned dining-room, 
Long and low; 
On wall and on ceiling 
The firelight’s glow ; 
On the sanded floor 
From the hearth away, 
Weird shadows are dancing 
In fitful play. 
In the chimney-corner 
An aged pair, 
The warm light caressing 
Their silver hair ; 
Asleep on the hearth-rug 
A beautiful boy, 
Grandmamma’s darling, 
Grandpapa’s joy. 
Tender lights filling 
The old man’s eye,— 
Dreams and fancies 
Of days gone by. 
Peaceful the stillness ; 
Never a word; 
Click’of the needles 
Only is heard. 


Quaint in its corner 
The old clock stands, 
Blessing them softly, 
Lifting its hands. 
Speed o’er the wide world, 
Time, as you will; 
Leave but this picture, 
Tender and still! 


Anniz B. Stepueys. 
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WORDS OF A POET, 


If a pilgrim has been shaded 
By a tree that I have nursed ; 
If a can of clear, cold water 
I have raised to lips athirst ; 
If I’ve planted one sweet flower 
By an else too barren way ; 
If I’ve whispered in the midnight 
One sweet word to tell of day ; 
If in one poor bleeding bosom 
I a woe-swept chord have stilled ; 
If a dark and restless spirit 
I with hope of heaven have filled; 
If I’ve made for life’s hard battle 
One faint heart grow brave and strong; 
Then, my God, I thank Thee, bless Thee, 
For the precious gift of song. 


—Christian Register, 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 

Alexander Anderson, the first engraver on 
wood in the United States, whose death, on 
January 17th, has been announced, was born 
in New York City on April 21st, 1775, and 
consequently had reached the advanced age of 
ninety-five. His father, a native of Scotland, 
was the publisher of the Constitutional Ga- 
zette, in New York, and on the occupation of 
that city by the British Army in the autumn 
of 1776, was obliged to take refuge in the 
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plates copper coins that had been rolled out 
tu the requisite smoothness. At seventeen, he 
made copies of the illustrations of a little 
English book entitled “The Looking-glass 
for the Mind,” for an American edition 
brought out by one William Durell. The 
originals had been executed on wood by the 
celebrated Thomas Bewick, and Anderson, 
learning for the first time that boxwood was 
a better material for his art than copper, pro- 
cured some blocks of it from a rule-maker’s 
shop, fashioned his own tools, and struck out 
the first wood-engravings ever produced in 
America. 

This entertaining little work may be re- 
membered by many of our readers as a per- 
petual source of amusement and delight in 
their early years. Copies of two of the wood- 
cuts are given in a recent memoir of Ander- 
son, and exhibit a pleasant quaintness and 
rude grace that will always beattractive. At 
a subsequent period Anderson engraved the 
illustrations for Webster’s Spelling Book, the 
wood-cuts in which combined both moral and 
intellectual lessons, and assisted the early 
efforts in reading of the rising generation in 
the first half of the presentcentury. Ander- 
son received no encouragement from his father 
in pursuing the art of engraving, and was 
educated for the medical profession. He 
graduated and entered upon the practice of 
medicine, but soon resumed his labors as an 
engraver, and pursued this profession until 
within a very short time previous to his de- 
cease. The products of Anderson’s graver 
were very numerous, extending to over a 
thousand subjects, both on wood and copper, 
and comprising illustrations of Robertson’s 
Charles V., Josephus, Shakspeare and Bell’s 
Anatomy. ‘The full length figures in the lat- 
ter work are remarkable for their accurate 
finish and strict attention to the exact posi- 
tion of muscles, nerves, veins and arteries in 
minute detail.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received during 
Second month: 


From City contributions..........csccccescsseseees $174 90 
WP lc RPMI CMEa) Bisatenccseocensubctbusuedsescesss 25 00 
St AD Friend, MOWtWE, PS....cccsccssescsccses 210 
OE TER. Bh.g BUOE TOON occ ccccecceccce -esese € 00 
‘* Freedmen’s account, City ..............s00 10 00 
ss A Friend, per S. T. Canby..........0..see0e 17 50 
‘* Sarah Hoopes, West Chester, Pa......... 5 00 
s€ Martha Dodgson...........++ oseseee soe.sevee 10 00 
$6 “RU BWGTIMG....cccccccccccccscccese decccccessece 3 00 
‘* Friends at Kennett Square........ ... ...+ 12 50 
* sigh COIR civics ceetece eras beececece eoooee 15 00 
“ 8, -» AMMNGNDI, TEs Biicins: emcseneness 33 00 
‘¢ Duanesburg........... peewee ionncabenaen - 10 00 
‘* Sarah L. Crozier, Upland......... sedvewsis 25 00 
‘¢ Emma Crozier Bt" ssovncebsecocensses: AD OU 


$407 90 
The last was for collections during First month. 


Heyry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
Puitapa., 3d mo. 1, 1870. 30 N. Third St. 


ITEMS. 

Tae Onicin or Perroteum.—The origin of combus- 
tible volatile and liquid mineral products, such as 
gas, oil, tar, asphalt, is still an open question. The 
presence of Jarge beds of anthracite coal leads to the 
suspicion that oil was derived from the distillation 
of bituminous coal by volcanic action. Explosions 
in coal mines indicate that gases can be produced in 
the beds of coal without the aid of heat; and ae- 
cordivg as these gases have a vent to escape, or are 
under heavy pressure, can they remain volatile, or 
form liquids. Petroleum usually occurs in porous 
fossiliferuus limestones or in such sandstones as are 
evidently of marine origin. This has led geologists 
to look upon petroleum as of animal origin ; and re- 
cent observations in Egypt have served to sustain 
this view. 

There are in Egypt natural petro!eum springs now 
in actual formation. The coast of this land con- 
sists of coral beds. The coral animal g:ows towards 
the sea, but dies out on land, leaving a porous lime- 
rock behind. In the cavities of this rock oil col- 
lects which is derived from the decomposition of the 
polyp coral, and is collected and used by the in- 
habitants for many purposes. Vast beds of coral 
would yield a proportionate supply of oil ; and this 
is now conside:ed by many to satisfactorily account 
for the oil springs and asphaltum lakes of various 
parts of the world. They were once coral beds of 
ancient seas, and the oil is of animal origin.—Jour- 
nal of Applied Chemistry. 


Coton or THE Strars.—It is a well established 
fact that stars change their color. Sirius was de- 
scribed as a fiery red star by the ancients; some 
years ago it was a pure white, while it is now be- 
coming of a decided green color. Capella was also 
called a ied star by the ancients ; it was afterwards 
described as a yellow star, and is now bluish. Many 
other instances of change of color, though less de- 
cided, have been detected. 





CoMPARATIVELY but a few years have elapsed 
since glycerine was thrown away as a waste product 
from soap and stearine candle-works. Now it is 
one of the most useful products. Tubs and pails 
saturated with it will neither shrink nor dry up. 
Leather soaked in it keeps moist and pliable. It is 
used for extracting the perfume of flowers, to pre- 


serve animal substances from decay, and hence is. 


valuable for ‘‘preserving’’ purposes. It is employed 
in pharmacy, dyeing, brewing, liquor making, wine- 
keeping, and for a vast variety of other purposes. 
With nitric acid it forms nitro-glycerine, one of the 
most powerful explosives known. 


Porirication oF Water.—Dr. Dunning, of Am- 
sterdam, recommends for the purification of dirty 
water for household’ and manufacturing purposes, 
the addition of half a grain of chloride of iron to 
each quart of thewater. By this means the foreign 
constituents are deposited, and by a further addition 
of about one and a third grains of soda to a quart 
of the water, the iron is precipitated. Experiments 
made on a large scale in Holland upon impure 
river water gave the most satisfactory results. 
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FRIENDS’ INT 


LIFE OF JOHN RICHARDSON. 


B® The only complete Edition—in Cloth, red 
edger. 76 cte.: Sh: ep. 75 cta 
HE CRUCIFIED and QUICKENED CHRIS- 
TIAN, by Wm. Det. In flexible cloth, 15 cts. per copy. $1.50 
perdoz In paper, 10 cts., $1.00 per doz. Greater reduction in 
rice made for gratuitons distribution. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN ROBERTS. Flexible cloth. 
20 cts , $2.00 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
403 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


Auy person forwarding $1.00 will receive a cepy of each, _ 
paid, to their adérere. 3wi 


STOKES & & WOOD, 
700 Arch Street, 
ARE OPENING DAILY, 


SPRING GOODS IN VARIETY. 


Spring SILKS, Neat Stripes. 

Spring POPLINS, Silk and Wool. 

Spring POPLINS, Small Plaids and Stripes. 
Spring PLAIDS in variety. 

Spring DE LAINES, Neat styles. 

Spring POPLINS—in Modes, 

Spring FLANNELS—all. numbers. 


HOUSE FURNISHINC COODS. 

Marseilles, Jacquard and Honey-Comb Spreads. 

Table Linens in great variety. 

Sheeting and Pillow Case Linens. 

Muslins, all widths and best makes. 

Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, $1.75, $1.87 and $2.00 
per doz. 

Russia Crash, 12}, 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

Plaid Maslins, Swiss Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of White Cashmere Shawls. 

Fresh Invoice of Linen Lawns, very desirable. 

And many other gbods arriving daily, to which 
we call the attention of Friends. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
§. W. cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
EASTON, N. ¥. 


Pleasantly located amid beautiful 


scenery. 
The Spring Term begins Third month 29th, 1870. 


For Catalogues address 
THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, 
Easton, Washington Co., N.Y. Co., N. ¥. 


mountain 


219 319 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 


m29ps23 «33 North Seeond 8t,, Philada. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 26 1870. 


ELLIGENCER. 


No. 4. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


We invite thetr attention to the advantages of the 


Jos 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 


We would earnestly advise Friends contemplating 
Insurance on their Lives, first to examine the Mas- 
sachusetts laws on this ‘subject. These laws guar- 
antee absolute protection to its Policy holders, and 
are peculiar to that State. 

Insurance can be effected in this Company at cost. 

All Policies in this Company are strictly non- 
forfeitable by the laws of Massachusetts. 


Example of Non-forfeiture Plan of the *‘Joux Han- 
cocn.’? Party insured aged 35. Life Policy. 
One Annual! Premium will continue Policy in force 2 years 
and 3 days from date of issue. 
Two do. 0. do. 4yrs.and 12 days. 
Three do. do, ~~ =. = _— 
Four do. do. do oe “ “ 
Five do, do, do 10 * 56 
An Endowment Policy issued at 35, payable to 
insured at 50, or at prior decease, after one payment 
continues in force 5 years and 115 days as life in- 
surance from date of issue. 
We have appointed Rosert E. Evans General 
Agent for Burlington Co., N. J., and Wa. L. Garretr 


| for Chester, Delaware and Montgomery counties, Pa. 


Prompt attention will be given to any communica- 
tions sent to either of them, care of 
COLE & STROUD, 
MANAGERS AND ATTORNEYS, 
150 and 152 South Fourth St.. Philada. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 
turned from England and imported a large stock of 
FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 
Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
Shawls, and also a great wane goods. Plain 
Milliners are supplied with Silks and Ribbons at 
wholesale rates. 

Friends’ Supply Store, 
H. ag AUSER, 
Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Avenue, 
219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York City. 
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FRIENDS’ 


Wa. GEACOCE, 


GENERA 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A Genuéral Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 68 ly / ei 


SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring. @arden Sts., Philada., 


7 ion, and is daily receivin 
Sate eceien. oa serene sone to which the 
attention of Friends is invited. 

‘Superior quality Colored’ Silk Squares for Shawls, 
in a4, 6-4 and 4.4 widths. These having been 
muéb called for during several years, were manu- 

red expressly for him. 
eae tot of Bown and Mode India Silks. 
Dark Silk finish Mohairs and Canton Cloths. 
Dark Olive Silk Bombazines. 
‘Striped Viennas for Summer wear—a beautiful 
article. : 
Brown and Mode Silk Challis. 
7-4and 8-4 Lama Cloth, Stone color, for Shaw!s and 
Dresses. 7-4 Chené Barege for Shawls and Dresses. 
Superior Mode Tamartines, made to order. 
Striped and Plaid Silks, neat styles. A full line 
of Black Silks, from $1.50 to $3.00—very cheap. 
A lot of Mohair Serges, 31 cts.—cost 56 to import. 
Spring Poplins, new shades. 
Black and White Stripe Mohairs, 18 cts. 
Napkins, all Linen, $1.25 to $1.50 per doz.—A 


bargain. 

Thibet Shawls, Long and Square, bound in the 
best manner, and at the lowest rates. 

Mode Silk-knit Mitts for Friends. 

Please call at Friesps’ Dry Goons Store, Seventh 
and Spring Garden Sts., Philada. ewm 


Closing Out—COLORED SILKS, 


Modes, Browns, Steels, &c., at greatly re- 
duced prices, 

New shades in Silk Poplins just received. 

Book Muslins and Hdkfs, Silk Blonde, Silk 
Gause, Wash Gause, Bobbinett. &e., always on 
hand. A nice assortment of Merino, Shawls in 
Serine shades, Black Silks, Xc. 

HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 

26 South Second St., Philada., 

~ 35528 Between Market and Chestnut. 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURDITORE WAnkhOons, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Ste. 








INTELLIGENCER. 


. . 
Kast Hamburg Friends’ Institute 
The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 
month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 
Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 
branches. Languages extra. 
CHAS. H. DARLING?PON, Principal. 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For further information address ISAAC BAKER, 


Superintendent, 
a East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y, 


BOOEZS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 WN. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 

BORO TEER, TEIN cc sccsc cocks cctgese one Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsanp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jonnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“- 108 + “ Second. “ 40c. 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounsox. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haragiet E. Stocsry. 18mo. 136 pp...... Price 4c. 
“A Treasury of Pacts"—a Book designed tor 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“Early Impressions.” Oompiled by Janz Jonyaon, 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each..........000. «Price 75e. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Tr:.th 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonngon. 
TINO. UE Diese <icecSassssiatibscersseneee .Price 2he, 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Karly Quakerism, by B. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miscellany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $8.00. 
Thos, Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. *The Sumday Question,” 
$1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of 
Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. Dissertation on the Chris- 
tian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj, Hallowell, cloth, 75c. Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. a 
dozen. Account of John Richardson, 75¢. Law’s Address to the 
Clergy, 40c. Familiar Letters, by Ann Wilsen, 75c. Kufus Hall, 
3be. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
Tbéc. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 26 ets. Tour to 
West Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its Re- 
ligious Duties—Meditati ns on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, 
$1.50 each. Mott on Education, &c.,40v. Ta-0-pi (a friendly Sioux 
Indian) and his Friends, or The Indian’s Wrongs and Kights. $1. 
Tobacco and its Effects A Prize Kssay, 48 pp. 6cta. “Studies” 
by Jobn A Dorgan, $1.25. The Christian Casket, by Ezra Mich 
enef, 30c. Rules of Discipline of Philada. Yearly Meeting, 35c. 
The Conciliator, lic. A Key to the Couciliator, 25c. ‘Iheoloey 
simplified, 25c. bssays—On the Responsibility of the Church; 
On Funeral Sermens; On True Greatness Nenny’s Christmas, 
80c, On the Mountain, 20c. “ Buy your own Cherries,” le. 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Goverpess, 287 pp , $2.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. one vol., 60 cts. 

New edition Memoir of John Roberts. 25 cts. 

Memorials of Rebecea Joues, $2.00. 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm.Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A Puga ror THE Doms Creation, by the Pennsylvania “ So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animale,” 60 cts. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

MarniaGe Certiricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $5.00. 

EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t. 
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